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Summer of 36 
was a killer 


Hot this year? 
of this year: 


By FRED D. CAVINDER f - 
STAR STAFF WRITER ——— 7/10/88 


In 1988, the stifling heat 
makes Hoosiers uncomfortable 
and dread the toll of crop losses. 

In 1936, it made them mourn 
— for a substantial loss of hu- 
man life. 

Before an 18-day. June-July 
heat wave broke that year, 299 
Hoosiers had died as a result of 
the weather. Fifty-eight perished 
in Indianapolis alone. 

The calamity began near 
Muncie on July 7, when 26-year- 
old Nellie Milholland collapsed at 
her home. She was to be the first 
of 241 heat wave victims outside 
Indianapolis. 


That same day, three In- 


dianapolis residents were felled 
by heat as the mercury hit 101. 


The high was to top 100 each 
day through July 15. 

But the tentury mark was 
merciful compared with some 
readings that year. It was 111.5 
degrees in'Seymour on July 6. 
On July 14, it was 115 at Frank- 
fort and 113 at Princeton. 


Lack of modern conveniences 
is blamed for the loss of life in 
1936. 

Today, air conditioning is 
more prevalent, ice is readily 
available, homes are better insu- 
lated, and many elderly shut-ins 
live in cooled nursing homes, 
noted Jack H. Lyday, Marion 
County deputy coroner. 


The means of cooling down 
— and avoiding heat-related ill- 
ness — were far fewer then. 

“We're in better health,” Ly- 
day said. “People don't have to 
go out(side) and work like they 
did in 1936." 


Compared with the nearly 
300 deaths 52 years ago, there 
have been only several drown- 
ings and no other heat-related 


deaths reported in the state this 
year. 

In 1936, it was the era of the 
great drought that devastated 
the West. Dryness also plagued 
Indiana, but scattered rainfall 
kept the state from being strick- 
en by drought as much as wilted 
by wicked temperatures. 

It was a freaky time. At one 
point, tornadic wind and rain 
raked Beech Grove as the rest of 
the county sweltered. 

As temperatures climbed to 
106 degrees in the Hoosier capi- 
tal July 14, victims were struck 
by lightning during short rain- 
storms and felled by heat ex- 
haustion. Some drowned while 
trying to escape the heat in 
pools, rivers and lakes. 

A week earlier, roads were 
blowing up across the state. Sev- 
eral Lafayette streets heaved. 
Near Vermont and Delaware 
streets in Indianapolis, burst 
pavement rose 18 inches. 

On July 8, a noted Indiana- 
polis professional golfer, Oliver 
F. Schulz, and his caddy, Ches- 
ter Burns, 16, were killed by 
lightning on Willowbrook Golf 
Course. 

From then on, human fatali- 
ties mounted every day. 

In Kosciusko County, hogs 
died in the fields. Bedford suf- 


y 
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fered through a dust storm. Fires 
destroyed crops and woods. But 
Knox County got rain. At Earl- 
ham College, rain fell for 15 
minutes on July 8, and winds 
caused much damage. 

It went that way — bizarre 
weather patterns, deaths, rain 
and isolated flooding, suffering 
crops, rivers drying up, heat — 
until July 18. 

That day, Indianapolis wel- 
comed rain. A mercury that had 
stood at 81 in the morning 
dropped to 69 by 2 p.m. Local 
temperatures returned to near 
normal for the rest of the sum- 
mer. 

Although Indiana's corn har- 
vest showed a loss of $12 mil- 
lion and its wheat and soybean 
crops had suffered, experts said 
the state fared far better with its 
crops than did the West, which 
became the now-famous Dust 
Bowl. 
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By PATR CK T. MORRISON 
STAR STAFF WRITER 


he extreme heat and 
T drought of the summer of 

1988 put an unprece- 
dented strain on both the pa- 
tience of Indiana residents and 
many of the state's natural re- 
sources. 

As day after day of sunshine 
and heat bathed the state, air 
pollution levels climbed, water 
quality fell and Hoosiers devel- 
oped a nearly unquenchable 

thirst for water to sprinkle on 
their lawns and electricity to 
power their air conditioners. 


È While no major disasters oc 
curred due to the drought, the 
long, hot dry spell nevertheless 
created a set of interrelated 
problems that put severe stress 
on the state's ecology and the 
companies that deliver some of 
modern comforts that Hoosiers 


| take for granted. 


e Falling water levels in 
streams and lakes left them 
much more susceptible to pol- 
lution, contributed to scattered 
fish kills and caused minor in- 
terruptions in the operation of 
some electricity generating 
plants. 

e Steady sunshine and heat 
sped up the creation of ozone 
pollution in the air over In- 
dianapolis and many other 
Midwestern cities. Indianapolis 
ozone levels during much of the 


‘summer hovered near levels 


‘Tairg File 


that are considered unhealthy. | 

e Low humidity and a lack of 
rain dating to the fall 1986 
turned the state's woodlands 
and grasslands into major fire 
threats months before public 
officials normally look for such 
conditions. 

The drought also caused 
some to question whether the 
rapid consumption of resources 
needed to support modern life- 
styles is leading to serious envi- 
ronmental problems. $ 

“If you expect a certain level 
of living without regard to what 
it's doing, it's going to come 
back and haunt you,” warned 
Jeff Stant, executive director of 
the Hoosier Environmental 
Council. 

Even with heightened con- 
cern over the environment and 

phenomena such as the 
“greenhouse effect,” some Indi- 
ana residents responded by be- 
ing more reckless in their use 
of water and by demanding re- | 
cord amounts of electricity. | 

“The situation we saw in 
1988." said Thomas M. Bruns, 

deputy director for the Indiana 
Department of Natural Re- 
sources, “was that water use in 
Indiana, particularly in cities 
and towns. went up tremendous- 
ly, and most of it went on peo- 
ple's yards.” 

Bruns noted that in some 
communities, residents demand- 
ed water in such enormous vol- 
umes that it exhausted the abili- 
ty of local utilities to deliver It. 


Indianapolis Water Co. offi- 
cials admit that the peak de- 
mands they experienced were 
somewhat shocking — they had 
projected that Indianapolis 
would not need that kind of 
water capacity until 1994. 


Water use peaked at 190 mil- 
lion gallons a day on July 13 — 
15 million gallons more than the 
record set in 1987. On an aver- 
age day the water company 
pumps 110 million gallons. 


But more threatening was the 
fact that on one evening, water 
was being pumped at the rate of 
230 million gallons a day as peo- 
ple arrived home and turned on 
sprinklers to water parched 
lawns. 


This was just about all the 
water company had the ability to 
pump at a time. At this pumping 
rate. the utility could have had 
problems meeting the needs of 
fighting a major fire, said Joe 
Broyles, water company senior 
vice president for operations. 

Pressing problems also oc- 
curred in many Indiana streams, 
where the heat and dry weather 
created a double-edged squeeze. 


As the flow of water in the 
streams dropped, it meant that 
any pollution discharged into a 
stream strained it more than 
usual. At the same time, because 
of extreme heat, water tempera- 
tures went up, creating a second 
threat to life in the streams. 


“The added stress of low flow 
and warm water caused some 
fish to die," said John L. Win- 
ters. chief of the water quality 
surveillance and standards 
branch of the Indiana Depart- 
ment of Environmental Manage- 
ment. 

On Indianapolis’ Northside 


and in Morgan County, the add- 
ed stress caused minor fish kills 
in White River. 

The state environmental 
agency sent letters to sewage 
treatment plant operators, warn- 
ing them of problems caused by 
the drought. The agency urged 
them to make sure their plants 
were operating at peak efficiency 
and had adequate backup power 
supplies. 

The warning went unheeded 
in. Indianapolis, and when a lift 
station's power was accidentally 
cut off in late June, millions of 
gallons of raw sewage ran into 
Williams Creek and White River, 
killing 14,000 fish. 

Warm water affected a sec- 
ond type of water user. Coal- 
burning electrical generating 
plants are required to shut down 
if the cooling water they dis- 
charge into a stream or river 
exceeds 90 degrees. 

As a result, Public Service 
Indiana was forced to slow down 
production from its Cayuga plant 
on the Wabash River during two 
consecutive days in July, and 
the Indianapolis Power & Light 
Co. shut down a unit of its Pe- 
tersburg Plant on the White Riv- 
er for one day later in the same 
month. 

The utilities covered the shut- 
downs by purchasing electricity 
from other power companies or 
by using some of their other 
units to make up the shortage. 

While utility company engi- 
neers grappled with the water 
problem, the withering heat 
caused consumers to demand 
more and more power. 

IPL and PSI were called on 
repeatedly to serve the biggest 
summer electricity demands in 
their history. For each utility, 
single-hour electricity use re- 
cords were set on eight different 
days. 


The air over Indiana was suf- 
fering. too. 

“Nationally, and particularly 
in this region, air quality was a 
lot worse than normal," said Da- 
vid R. Jordan, administrator of 
the Indianapolis Air Pollution 
Control Division. 

Levels of ozone pollution rose 
above federally established 
health levels five times, and the 
ozone levels on May 31 were as 

high as any recorded in the city 
in the past 10 years. 

There also were a number of 
days, according to Jordan, when 
the levels of ozone did not exceed 
the health levels but hovered 
just under them. 

Indianapolis was fortunate, 
however. Other Midwest cities, 
particularly Chicago, suffered 
through dozens of days when the 
ozone levels rose above health 
standards. 

Air pollution was not a major 
concern in Indiana's forests dur- 
ing the heat and drought, but 
fire was. 

After a bad fall fire season in 
1987, the férests dried out 
quickly in the spring and early 
summer. 

Fires were breaking out in 
state forests in July — months 
ahead of the normal fall fire sea- 
son, said Phil Wagner, fire train- 
ing director for the Indiana De- 
partment of Natural Resources. 
“That's unheard of in Indiana.” 

Fortunately for Indiana, rains 
came. What had looked like 
drought conditions so severe 
that they occur only once in ev- 
ery 100 years turned into a 
drought of the sort that happen 
once every 30 to 40 years, ac- 
cording to Bruns. 

Many of those who dealt with 
the drought have taken steps to 
solve the problems it raised. 

Indianapolis Water Co. is 
spending $9 million this fall and 


winter to drill new wells an 
build new lines that will improve 
its water capacity and supply 
system. 

Indianapolis Power & Light 
entered into a temporary agree- 
ment. with the Department of 
Natural Resources to purchase 
water from Monroe Reservoir in 
the event that low flow threat- 
ens the capabilities of its plants. 
The water would be released 
from the reservoir and would 
raise water levels as it drained 
into the West Fork of White Riv- 
er. 

During public appearances, 
Bruns also has used the drought 
as an example of why Indiana 
residents need to better educate 
themselves about water re- 
sources. : 

“We who deal with water on 
a day-to-day basis need to try to 
create a situation where people 
have more than a superficial-un- 
derstanding of the importance of 
water," he said. Bruns has em- 
phasized that a drought does not 
start or end just because a lawn 
turns brown or green. 

The strain of summer also 
may have reawakened interest 
in environmental protection. 

Stant said the Hoosier Envi- 
ronmental Council, a coalition of 
dozens of environmental groups 
statewide, had to rewrite its con- 
tract with a secretarial firm be- 
cause of the increased volume of 
calls it received this summer. 

Stant takes little solace. in 
that. 

“I started to see real fear for 
the first time,” he said, adding 
that he did not consider that a 
credit to the environmental 
movement. “Things have to get 
to the point of being terribly de- 
graded before anyone notices.” 

Star farm writer Ernest. A. 
Wilkinson contributed to this re- 


port. 
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© Last winter: 


«Last winter the jet stream formed an unusually adia ater comin from É: 
ithe northwest, making a short southerly dip, then heac ng to the northeast. . 


í By not varying its path as it normally does in winter (maps below), the jet 
stream failed to dip far enough south to pick much moisture from the 
Gulf of Mexico or other sources, thus exacerbating the Midwest's: 
lack of water. . 
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stream had been forced further north by a strong area of high E essure bver the Southwest, 


High pressure areas 
can be thought of as 
mountains of heavy air. 
The winds in a high 
pressure area rotate in 
a clockwise pattern. 


rn for the summer, it had set up earlier than usual, cutting off ture fr 
ihis also pps r our lack at thunderstorm and tornado a vity last spring ana sul mmer. 


© The drought: 


Lacking external sources of precipitation 
or enough soil moisture to evaporate and . 
then return as rain, the drought cycle 
grew. The dry conditions heightened 
temperatures, which burned off more soil | 
moisture, which heightened tempera- | 
tures; the result, a record-breaking dry 
spell and prolonged high temperatures. 


Think it's Hot? 1936, ~ 


Readings 


By The Associated Press * 
Beware of people who were 
around in 1936. While you're 
mopping perspiration, they 
might just tell you how it was in 
the “old days.” 

For example, in 1936 tem- 
peratures in Indiana climbed 
above 100 degrees nine con- 
secutive days in July, and a 
similar heat wave lasted three 
days in August. Each of the 12 
days set record high readings. 

Most Hoosiers, however, are 
satisfied that what is going on 
now is pretty bad. Indiana tem- 
peratures have averaged 90 the 
past 10 days, according to the 
national weather service. 

Readings of 90 and above are 
forecast the rest of this week. 

Northern and central Indiana 
usually average 5-6 days in July 
at 90 or above, and southern 
Indiana usually has 10-11 days 
of plus-90 weather. 

On July 15, 1936, 63 heat- 
related deaths were reported in 
Marion County when the tem- 
perature peaked at 103. Highs 
during the nine-day heat wave 
ranged from 101 to 106. 

A newspaper reported the 
Salvation Army sponsored an 
ice fund for the poor whose food 
“purchased with precious pen- 
nies” was spoiling. Twenty-five 
pounds of ice was sold for two 
cents*to families with identi- 
fication cards. 

Gordon Wylie, chief fore- 
caster for the weather service, 
notes the record highs were 
measured in a building 195 feet 
above grou d. “That was pretty 
high in the air. It probably was 
warmer on gnound level,” he 
said. 


Wylie also noted tem-. 


peraures haven't reached 100 


since the weather service 
moved to its present offices in | 


196 M 

Walter Stirm, a climatologist 
at Purdue University says the 
1977 heat wave is the result of a 
change in weather patterns. 
Storm tracks from Canada, 
which usually produce showers 
and cooler temperatures, have 
changed paths this summer and 
are not dipping far enough 
south, he said, 

Humid air from the Tropics 
was stalling over most of the 


tter 
Were Ho 


astern and northern states, 


and the cold air masses: were 
not penetrating. 


Stirm cautioned this will be a 
very rough week for animals. 
“The livestock weather safety 
index will be in the danger 
category ‘most of ‘the week. It 
means animals will need shade 
and plenty of water and should 
be transported only during 
cooler early morning hours.” 
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